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Ti1tE CIRCULAR 

Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recogaizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will Look for its presence in every field of action 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
Worid, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirtual point 
of view, and io their relations to the great Providential more- 
ment of the times, 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money aad w.chout price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At preseut tae Circular is supported principally by the funds 
of the Oaeida Vommuuity and its branch at Wallingford, aided 
by the free coatributions of its feiends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay forit. Our expectation, however, is, 
that the idewof a FREE DAILY RELLGLUUS PRESS, as the 
compiem ‘ut aad consummatioa of free Se s0vls, Free Charches, 
and Free Jenevolent Sovieties, will graduaily become known, 
and be approciated amoag all spiricually minded religionists, 
and tia: thus the Circ dar, as the embodimeat of that idea, 
will dra Lo itseif a volunteer constituesacy more whole-hearted, 
for instance, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows 1. anaually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Specimea numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
returo us 4 copy with his nam: and residence written upon it, 
nd the simple order, ‘* Discontinue ” 

A .dress ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
wank ui, aad ought to use the most commanding 
lnstruuentality. 

2. fae press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in. the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Juurnalism is the superior function of the 
press—iaore effective than book-making, because 
more cvatinuous and universalinits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalisin 

4. the Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
galisia —a3 much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,wuitor thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit te the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, tle publishers and friends of Zhe Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed und are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and tue meuns are placed in their possession 


Che Oneida Community, 


Ss. ItTewhouse’s 


SUPERIORSTSEL TRAPS, 


faameled Traveling-Bigs, Pal.n- Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
trroen & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for way of the above articles directed to 
THE OVEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


we ener 


JJublications. 








THE BEREAN; A Minual tor the help of those 
who sack the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
osiavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Uereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. (he Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationeto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densaiion of Life, &c., &e.—treated strictly according to 
Bible «vidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions .differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwiowishto anderstand Biate Coumentsu—its constita- 
tional ossis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
gelves vith the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Ananal Reports and other publications of the 
On» ta Community and its branches; presenting, 


in «sanection with their History, a summary view 
of / jcir Religiousand Social Cheories. 128 pages, 
acravo. Price, 50 cts. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 


fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet. 64 cts. 


F "Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
Foran account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn , 
which is also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul avd body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that gf entire Coim- 
munisin like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things tiat he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRACION, TRULY DERIVED BY CCMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bit/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

-—-Tue CircvLar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness ‘To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Dea‘h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
our own raising They will be furnished in collec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1. 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. Tiey will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us_ through the mail. 





nishe to order; and any of the cbove Publications 
may '« sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


Address, ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Cavida, M. Y. 
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Salvation. 
A Home-Talk. 


It is one thing to have a hope of sal- 
vation, and another thing to be actually 
saved, All men, i. e., all except those 
who are entirely worn out in condemna- 
tion, in whom the vitality of existence is 
destroyed, and who are reduced to utter 
despair, have a hope of salvation, wheth- 
er they are religious or not. But it can- 
not be said that a mere religious hope is 
salvation, or of any special value in ref- 
erence to the interests of the soul. But 
there are also many who have a hope 
founded on what is called religious expe- 
rience—a hope of salvation at death.— 
They have no belief in present salvation, 
no consciousness of actual deliverance 
from the power of sin and its consequen- 
ces ; but they have hope that in eternity 
they will be purified and perfected, and 
that God will then take them to himself. 
Well, whatever value there is in such a 
hope (and I admit that it has value, so 
far as it is founded in the fear of God 
and in an attempt to approach him), yet 
it is one thirg, and actual salvation is 
another, entirely distinct. 
tive hope has been entertained by men 
through all past ages. In the dispensa- 
tion before Christ, before life and im- 
mortality were brought to light, before 
the new covenant was introduced, it was 
the common consolation of good men.— 
Abraham, had a prophetic foreknowledg 
of Christ, and thereby was able to look 
forward to the ultimate salvation of him- 
self and of the world. 
ever, could not be called the hope of the 
gospel. It had in it none of the experi- 
ence and energy of the gospel of Christ, 
which makes salvation a present thing, 
The kingdom of God had not come ; the 
power of his spirit was not revealed in 
Those who feared God, were in- 





This prospec- 


This hope, how- 


men. 
deed heirs of the future gospel, but were 
“under tutors and governors until the 
time appointed of the Father.” At the 
time appointed for the revelation of 
Christ, those who had this hope, and 
who had waited for its consummation, re- 
ceived the adoption of sons. It was no 
longer a matter of hope with them, for 
they then “ received the end of their faith 
even the salvation of their souls.” I pro- 
pose briefly to set forth the nature of sal- 
vation by Christ, in distinction from the 


, 


mere hope of it, 

The record of Christ opens at the very 
outset with the announcement of salva- 
tion from sin. “ They shall call his name 
Jesus, for he shall save his people from 
their sins.” Now, if we allow this pas- 
sage, Which is placed as the title and in- 
scription of the gospel, its full and natn- 
ral meaning, we have the foundation laid 
for a broad distinction between the min- 
istration of the Son of God, and the 
privileges of all previous dispensations. 
Ifon the other hand we avoid tronting 
this declaration, or contrive to allow the 
postponement of its actual result till the 
future, we leave salvation precisely where 
it was, to all men, from Adam down.— 


We have simply the hope of the putri-| by the gospel. 


archs. We are saved from nothing— 
have found no gospel. This, to be sure, 
|is the extent to which the experience and 
testimony of popular religionists go: but 
‘surely, unless the mission of Christ was 
a mockery, he introduced tor men some- 
‘thing substantially better than the pros- 
-pective hope which was common before. 
And if so, we cannot hesitate to accept 
{the novel and striking announcement of 
salvation from sin, which accompanied 
his advent, as signifying the full and per- 
fect realization of that hope to living 
/men, 

In pursuing our first inquiries on this 
isubject we find that the preaching of 
| Paul, an apostle of the gospel, was all 
embodied in one profound fact or idea. 
i“ We preach,” says he, “ Christ cruei- 
ified ;’ and again, “I determined not to 
‘know anything among you, save Jesus 
| Christ and him crucijied.” This proposi- 
‘tion that Paul made so much aecount of, 
was certainly new. Abraham and the 
prophets knew nothing of it; and could 
know nothing of it except in the way of 
prophecy, because it grew out of the mis- 
sion of Christ, which had not then been 
accomplished. Yet with Paul and the 
primitive Christians this mysterious truth 
was the whole. They knew and cared 
to know nothing else, so far as their sal- 
vation was concerned. Here then was a 
new subject, founded on new facts, and 
to be considered in connection with that 
new proclamation of salvation from sin, 
which was issued at the birth of Christ. 
In order to understand the gospel, its na- 
ture and effects, as Paul did, we must 
come to this subject of “ Christ crucified.” 
A thorough penetration of that idea, lets 
ux into the core of the Christian scheme of 
salvation. All will not understand us in 
speaking of this subject. Paul distinctly 
states that his preaching of Christ cru- 
cified was to a certain class “a stumbling 
block,” and to another class, “‘ foolish- 
ness.” “But” he adds, “ unto them 
which are called, it is the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God.” If what we say 
on this subject appears like foolishness or 
mysticism to those “‘ who seck after wis- 
dom,” it will not in this respect be dif- 
The 
wisdom of God is foolishness with men ; 
and the wisdom of men is foolishness 
with God. 

In order that we may know the nature 
and extent of the sulvation talked of in 
the New Testament, and the agency of 
“ Christ crucified” in effecting it, we 
must first know what is our condition— 
what we need to be Ifa 
man finds himself in a comfortable state, 
and imagines himself exempt from serious 
evil, he will not be interested in an offer 
of salvation. The gospel is not for him, 
Christ came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners ; and by them only will he be re- 
ceived. We should be careful to under- 
stand trnly where we are. If we think 
we are alive when we are dead, we shall 


ferent from the preachmg of Paul. 


saved from. 


perceive no need of a resurrection, and 
make the grand mistake which excludes 
us from any interest in the relief offered 
Now it is a simple truth, 
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declared in the Bible and established by 
experience, that “the whole world lieth 
in the wicked one.” It is enveloped and 
embodied in the spirit of the devil, a spir- 
it of sin and death. Accordingly it is 
said, “He that hath the Son hath life ; 
and he that hath not the Son of God, 
hath not life.” We know the world hold 
a different opinion from this. They 
think, and say, that a man is alive, 80 
long as he walks about in their sight ; 
and that he is dead when he is put un- 
der ground. But the New Testament 
talks differently. It classes( asin the 
above passage ) those who are walking 
about in unbelief, destitute of Christ, 
with those who are actually deceased and 
under ground. “Let the dead bury 
their dead,” says Christ. He makes no 
distinction ; and looking on the world 
from the hight of God, there is no es- 
sential difference in the condition of the 
two classes. 

Whoever is embodied in the spirit of 
unbelief, enclosed in the dark net of Sa- 
tan which overspreads the world, is dead 
to all true happiness and usefulness— 
dead in every important sense of the 
word. When we are dead by the sepa- 
ration of soul and body, we are not then 
annihilated; all the constituents of our 
being remain in some form ; we are still 
in existence, though pronounced by com- 
mon consent dead. So with a different 
external condition, with the soul and 
body of a man together, while we admit 
that he exists, we may still, with Bible 
authority, affirm that he does not live. 
Whoever is separated from God, from 
the life and light of his presence, is dead. 
The life of Christ is the soul of our soul, 
just as that is considered the animating 
principle of our grosser nature ; and pos- 
session of this interior soul is the essen- 
tial condition of genuine life. I assert 
again that all who are without Christ, 
without faith that admits him to the 
soul, whether above or below ground, are 
dead. We ought to conceive of all men 
as living in caverns far down in the earth. 
The surface, where the sun shines, and 
where existence alone is healthy and hap- 
py, is that elevation or sphere of the 
spiritual world where our spirits come 
into commuuication with God. He is 
the sun; and only when we come out 
into the perpetual light and glory of his 
presence, can there be said to be any 
vitality or worth in our existence. So 
long as we are shrouded in unbelief, 
knowing God to be absent from us, and 
living in practical atheism, we are virtu- 
ally unc<r ground ; our sowls are sium- 
bering under the sod. God sees all who 
are not walking in his presence, as in- 
habitants of one great sepulchre. Those 
who breathe, and still retain their visible 
bodies, are in an upper cavern of death ; 
and those in whom dissolution has taken 
place, are in a lower. 

Such being the condition of things in 
respect to the whole of mankind, what 
is the nature and process of salvation, 
by which they are to be recovered from 
their under-ground imprisonment ? Now 
we come to the foolishness and mysticism 
of the gospel. The doctrine of the New 


Testament is, that the Son of God—the 
personation of eternal life—came down 
into the cavern which encloses men, and 
that he thus entered into full sympathy 
with them ip all the particulars of their 
This was the meaning of his 


condition. 


incarnation, and his life as a man among 
men, But he went farther than this. 
By his free choice he died, and thereby 
went into the lowest cavern of sin and 
‘death ; identifying himself with the m- 
mates of hades, as well as those of mor- 
‘tality. Yet through the whole of his 
mission, he had open communication 
with God. His eye saw the sun through 
all the intervening gloom of the devil’s 
spirit. Once, indeed, at his last and 
deepest descent into death, he exclaimed, 
“My God! my God! why hast thou 
forsaken me!” The darkness connected 
with that final plunge into evil, was una- 
voidable in the nature of things. Nev- 
ertheless the power and love of Ged ac- 
companied him then, and at all times ; 
sustaining him against sin, penetrating 
all the obstacles of his course, and calling 
him back again from the abyss of death 
to his own right hand. Thus an ascend- 
ing shaft has been opened. Your cavern 
has been penetrated. An orifice of es- 
cape is establiched through the Spirit of 
Christ. The power of God which fol- 
lowed him down and recovered him from 
the extremest depths of human evil, was 
not withdrawn, but is still extended, 
The current of Christ’s Spirit still flows 
through the whole distance of his de- 
scent. He was thus made a refuge, 
open to all; has opened a channel of 
life, and deliverance, down through all 
the strata of humanity. “ He died, and 
rose, and revived, that he might be Lord 
both of the dead and living ;” and he 
now stands, reaching from the highest 
heaven to the lowest hell of human na- 
ture, and touching with the power of 
salvation the center of every heart. 

When these transactions of his person- 
al mission were accomplished, then 
Christ crucified and risen, could be 
preached in the world. Then the word 
to all was, “‘ Say not in thine heart, Who 
shal] ascend into heaven? (that is, to 
bring Christ down from above ;) or, who 
shall descend into the abyss? (that is, 
to bring Christ up ugain from the dead. 
[This has all been done ; and henceforth] 
“ The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth 
and in thy heart: that is the word of 
faith which we preach; that if thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.” Rom. 10: 6—9. 
The attention of men was called away 
from their prospective hopes, to existing 
facts, to their present possession of sal- 
vation, to “ Christ in them the hope of 
glory.” The great atonement proclaimed 
by the apostles amounted to this: ‘ The 
true light of Christ is in you ; though 
not comprehended, it shines into every 
cavern of the lower world. It forms the 
opening for your escape, and by its pres- 
ence and power you are freed from the 
prison of sin and death. Recognize the 
word of God in these truths, believe in 
your heart and confess with your mouth, 
and thereby you ‘ pass from death unto 
life.’ ” 

“T know,” said Martha, “that my 
brother shall rise again in the resurrec- 
tion at the last day.” Jesus said unto 
her, “‘ I am the resurrection and the life.” 
All the energy of redemption was present 
in him ; and it is vain to look elsewhere, 
or to future saving agencies, and condi- 
tions, for eternal life. Confessing him 





as come in the flesh and recovered from 
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death by the power of God ; or more 
specifically, that he is a risen Savior in 
our hearts, we have everlasting life. 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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This is the great question of the times. 
There is a fair prospect now that the North 
will crush the Rebellion. But after it is 
crushed, what is to be done with the revelted 
States. Shall they be allowed to resume their 
old position as States of the Union, to send 
their representatives to Congress, to vote for 
President, or shall they be declared back to 
the condition of territories to be reérganized 
anew into States, before they can again exer- 
cise constitutional privileges ? This is a ques- 
tion of vital interest to the nation. There has 
alrcady been considerable discussion of it. It 
is before Congress, and must ere long come up 
for action. The ideais gaining ground that 
the States in Rebellion can no longer be re- 
cognized as States in the Union—that they 
have by their own act destroyed their Consti- 
tutional character as States of the Union, and 
can only be recognized as national territories. 
This view is very ably presented in the follow- 
ing extract from a speech of Mr. Bivg'iam of 
Ohio, in the House of Representatives : 


‘Gentlemen talk about the rights of the States. 
Now, Sir, I wish to say that not one of the eleven 
rebel States 1s to-day a State in ‘he Union. The 
territory 1s in the Union, the citizens of the orig- 
ina! State are in the Union, and still owe allegi- 
ance to the Constitution of the United States. 
They cannot get the territory out of the Union. 
They cannot run away with it. It is anchored 
and fixed there; it is a part of the commun heri- 
tage of the whole people of the Republic. I know 
Floyd would sieal it if he could | laughter], but it 
is beyond the reach of a thief. The territory is 
there, and there it wil! abide forever ; the people 
are there, but there is no constitutional State— 
no State in the Union or of the Union there; 
that maddened multitude, the majority of each 
of the original States in that Rebel district, have 
voluntarily destroyed their respective const:tu 
tional State Governments. I rather think the 
gentleman from Kentucky knows that as we:l as 
I do, or as any nan in this House. Mr. Chair- 
man, us every gentleman is for the Constitution, 
I desire to read a single sentence to prove the 
truth of whatlI say, that these Rebal states are 
not Slates inthe Union, but only rebels in arms 
within the lerritory of the Union, and without a 
constitutional State Government. An_ illegal 
State Constitution is simply void asto the United 
States Government. The Constitution of the 
United States declares that 

“The members of the several State Legisla- 
tures, and all executive and judicial officers, both 
of the United States anp oF THE SEVERAL STATES, 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support 
this Constitution."—Constitution of the Uniled 
States, Art. 6. 

‘“ The legistature of every State in the Union, 
and all the judicial and executive officers thereof, 
must be bound by oath or affirmation to support 
this Constitution. Without this obligation ta- 
ken and accepted, they cunnot in law exist as the 
officers of the departments of a State Guvern- 
ment in the Union. There can be no State in 
the Union without these several departments. 
That would be a curious Republican State with- 
out a legislative and an executive and a judicial 
department. If there be no such State depart- 
ments so bound to support the Constitution of 
the United States in that Rebel region, as | know 
there are not, then L care not what forms and 
shams of Government they may have—they are 
but organized cunspirators and traitors. They 
have no State rights, and can have nune, withvut 
constitutional State Governments. Is there a 
Legislature in South Carolina to-day bound by 
oath to support that Constitution? They are 
sworn by an oath to overturn it. Is there a ju- 
diciary in South Carolina to-day bound by vath 
to suppori this Constitution? ‘They are sworn 
by an oath to trample it under foot. Is there to- 
day in South Carolina an executive bound by oath 
to support this Constitution? He is sworn by 
an oath to destroy it. These Rebels have de- 
stroyed their respective State Cunstitutions. 
State Constitutions can only originate by the act 
of the people in the several States, and by them 
they may be destroyed. They havecroken down 
their State Governments; they have no legisla- 
ture which, to-day, under the Constitution of the 
United States, can rightfully impose a tax upon 
any man’s property within their linits. They 
have no right w legislate at all. They are sim- 
ply traitors wearing the robes of office. There 
is no State Government in South Carolina, nor 
in Florida, nor in Texas, nor in Louisiana, nor in 
Mississippi, nor in Arkansas, nor in Nurth Varo 
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lina. nor in Alabama, nor in Georgia, nor in Ten- 
nessee, nor in Virginia. known to the Constitu- 
tion, or entitled to a moment’s consideration. I 
would like to see the man, if there be such a 
State-Rights man, rise here and say that the Leg- 
islature of South Carolina, with the oath of treas- 
on fresh upon their lips not to support the Con- 
stitution, but to overthrow it, have the right to 
elect a United States Senator, or to enact a law 
affecting the life, liberty, or property of any citi- 
zen of the United States. The powers of the 
Federal Government in the territory of South 
Carolina are, in the absence of a cunstitutional 
State Gover t,as exclusive and general as 
they are in the District of Columbia. Why so? 
Because throughout the limits of the Republie 
the United States Government has exclusive leg- 
islative power, save where there is a constitution- 
al State Government. Otherwise the Constitu- 
tion and Government could not be maintained, 
and the great end of the Constitution carried out, 

“ What is the end of the Constisution? As I 
said to the gentleman the other day in debate 
upon the Presidents emancipation message, its 
first and chief purpose is to protect the loyal cit- 
izens of the United States everywhere in their 
lives, liberty, and property. The citizens of 
every State now in the Univn, and all who were 
citizens in the original States now dissolved by 
rebellion and treasun, are citizena of the United 
States. 1s the Constitution of the United States 
so weak in invention that, in the absence of a 
State Government, it cannot establish Courts of 
Justice in any District or Territory within its 
limits for the purpose of protecting the property 
of every loyal citizen, and his liberty and life as 
well? I would be ashamed to go to your tribune 
to take the oath to support the Constitution if I 
felt in my heart that it was so weak an invent 
ion that it did not provide for even this tirst duty 
of a Government. 

“* T assert the proposition here to-day, and I 
challenge contradiction, that the Government of 
the United States has full and ample power for 
all of these purposes within the original limits of 
the revolted States; and we ought to exercise 
them if we have any respect for the oaths wo 
have taken. We must exercise these powers un- 
til the people of the Rebel districts, now reduced 
to the condition of Territuries by their own act, 
shall return to their allegiance, and reéotablish 
State Governments under the Cunstitution, and 
bind the several departments thereof by an oath 
to support the constitution of the United States. 

‘* | never will consent, Sir, that South Carolina, 
or any revulted State, shall send a representative 
upon this floor until every officer of every depart- 
ment of that State shall have become bound by an 
oath to support the Cunstitution of my country. 
We have no right to consent to that: they have 
no right to dewand it until they so reconstruct 
their State Government. We have the right, 
and it is our duty, to provide by law for the ad- 
ministration of justice in that Territory. We 
have the right to send our tribunals to South 
Carolina in order that justice may be dune to our 
loyal citizens.” 

We think this argument is unanswerable, 
and prescnts the true solution of the question. 
It is only by an absolute return to loyalty, and 
a reconstruction of State institutions on the 
basis of loyalty, that the Rebellious sections of 
the country should be permitted to ever again 
enter the family of States. It has been 
charged by the opponents of this territorial 
system, that its friends take the same ground 
as that occupied by the Sccessionists. The 
Evening Post in a review of Mr. Sumner’s res- 
olutions declaratory of the status of the Rebel 
States, makes this charge. This, however, is 
answered by a correspondent of that paper, as 
follows: ‘‘ This is certainly a very grave mis- 
take, and so far from being correct, that the 
truth is that the two parties are exactly oppo- 
site in their positions, as is very easily shown. 
The secessionists aver that the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction of the general government over 
their territory and people is at an end, is de- 
stroyed, anvihilated, but that the State govern- 
ment is still perfect and in the full exercise of 
all its rightful powers and functions. The ad- 
vocates of territorial governments for the rebel 
States contend that the sovereignty and juris- 
diction of the general government is as perfect, 
complete, and rightful as ever, over the people 
and territory of all the States, but that the peo- 
ple in the seceded States have wrongfully and 
willfully abandoned and destroyed their State 
governments, and that, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the general government being the only 
government in existence, absorbs and takes to 


itself all the political power and jurisdiction, 





unoryanized territory. To me it scems that 
we are compelled to choose between a purely 
military government, which is a pure despot- 
ism, a territorial government, which may and 
ought to be humane and paternal, and a State 





government, which restores rebels to privileges 


tnt 


both local and general, the same as if it was. 
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and rights which they have forfeited, and with 
the chance to hatch mischief at their leisure.” 





Researches in Landscape 
Gardening. No. 4. 


BY A NON-EXPERT. 


Satisfied that the beauty of curved lines is 
of a higher kind than that embodied in straight 
ones, we shall hereafter confine our labors to 
the natural style. We now invite the reader’s 
attention to the province, aims, ess2ntial na- 
ture, and capacity of the art. 

The foreground of the landscape is the true 
province of Landscape Gardening. That 
view is the most pleasing, which in addition to 
beautiful or grand outlines, is sufficiently ex- 
tensive to give what artists call the three dis- 
tances. These are the bright green foreground, 
the neutral tinted middle distance, and the pale 
blue far-off hills or mountains of the back- 
ground. It will be seen that the landscapist 
must in nearly all cases expend his labors on 
the first of these distances. No scenery is so 
imposing that we do not feel the need of re- 
fined home surroundings. In fact the more 
wild and striking be the hill or mountain near 
us, the more we desire a softened foreground. 

The aims of Landscape Gardening have 
been variously expressed by the writers on 
this subject. In general the object is to create 
or preserve beauties. Of course the results 
arrived at, will be entirely regulated by each 
one’s ideas of what is beautiful. Pope advises 
the display ot natural beauties, the concealment 
of defects, and the constant exercise of com- 
mon sense. Shenstone makes the pleasing of 
the imagination by scenes of grandeur, beauty 
and variety, its leading object. Ie would 
give convenience no place, further than it pleas- 
es the imagination. One would include every 
beauty consistent with truth, nature, and unity 
of the whole. ‘* I he developmen: of the Beau- 
tiful,”’ says Downing, “‘ is the end and aim of 
Landscape Gardening, as it is of all fine arts. 
* * * Init we seek to embody our ideal 
of arural home; not through plots of fruit 
trees, and beds of choice flowers, though these 
have their places, but by collecting and com- 
bining beautiful forms in trees, surfaces of 
ground, buildings, and walks, in the landscape 
surrounding us. Itisin short the Beautiful 
embodied in a home scene. And we attain it 
by the removal or concealment of everything 
uncouth or discordant, and by the introduction 
and preservation of forms pleasing in their ex- 
pression, outlines, and their fitness for the 
abode of man.”’ When we are told to study 
and imitate nature, no one means a literal imita- 
tion of natural scenery. The beauties of na- 
ture must be separated from what is accideutal 
aud extraneous. A refined and idealized imi- 
tation is all we should aim at. Nature is full 
of hints and beauties which must be separa- 
ted by a sort of mental distillation. If the 
laying out of parks and _pleasure-grounds 
was the only sphere of the landscapist, beauty 
alone should guide him. But in embellishing 
home scenery, the modifications of convenience 
will enter largely. The embellishment of the 
useful, will be no small part of his work. 

The mind derives so much pleasure from ar- 
rangement or disposition of parts, it is at once 
evident that there must be some art-principles 
to rule and marshal the ‘‘ everything beauti- 
ful, pleasing and grand”? that may be admit- 
ted into the landscape. A chance collection of 
beautiful objects can never make a pleasing 
whole. The landscapist is, or should be, gov- 
erned by tlie same rules as the landscape paint- 
er. Their arts are essentially the same. The 
one makes pictures on canvass, the other strives 
to make such real landscapes as shall be worthy 
of the painter’s pencil. In addition to striking- 
ness of outline, arrangement of colors, and 
disposition of light and shade, which will com- 
mend the approval of the painter, the land- 
scapist strives to impart to his scenes various 
expressions, such as grandeur, dignity, or 
cheerfulness. Thus it will be seen, that Land- 


scape Gardening is only a new application of 
poetry and painting. 
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What can the art accomplish? In answer 
we wiil say that it is generally thought that not 
less than four acres will suffice for a proper 
display. ‘Our art,’? says Downing, “ to 
appear to advantage, requires some extent 
of surface ; its lines should lose themselves 
indefinitely, and unite agreeably and naturally 
with those of the surrounding country.”— 
Although nearly every man thinks himself 
competent to undertake rural embellishment, 
it really requires a high order of talent—even 
genius—to produce results really artistic. To 
be convinced of this, one has only to look ut 
the promiscuous jumbles of trees, shrubs, &c., 
which we so often see, and which are intended 
to pass for the natural style. If one be not 
contident in bis own talents, let him attempt 
something simple. If we carefully study and 
imitate the most beautiful natural scenes, 
there is no doubt that scenes poetically ex- 
pressive can be created. Striking forms may 
be produced. The management of light and 
shade is ours. But after we have used our 
best taste and skill, and done all, very, very 
much must be left to time and chance. Lou- 
don, whose cander seldom leaves him, and 
whose imagination never gets the lead of his 
judgment, admits that we cannot create an ar- 
tificial wood that shall have the nameless graces 
and charms of a natural forest under the same 


circumstances, Ae Wi 


Late News. 








Two Great Victories, 

The prolonged contest at Island No. 10, has 
at length resulted in the surrender of the Reb- 
els, with all their ordnance, stores, and trans- 
ports. Six thousand prisoners were taken, 
together with seventy seige pieces, several 
field battcries, and a large quantity of small 
arms 

Another great victory has been gained in 
Tennessee. The Rebels under Beauregard at- 
tacked the Union forces under Gen. Grant, at 
Pittsburg landing, on the morning of the 6th. 
The baitle raged two days. The Rebels were 
finally completely repulsed. The loss was im- 
mense on both sides. 

War Movements. 

A portion of the army of the Potomac, un- 
der Gen McClellan, has been transported to 
the vicinity of Fortress Monroe, and is pre- 
paring to invest Yorktown, where the Rebels 
are strongly posted. 

Gen. Banks has advanced up the Shenan- 
doah valley as far as Woodstock. 

Slavery in the District of Columbia, 

A bill for the Abolition of Slavery in the 
District of Columbia passed the Senate last 
Thursday, by the decisive vote of 29 to 14. 

A Mob in Cincinnati, 

Wendell Phillips in attempting to fulfill an 
engagement to lecture on the war, in Ciacinnati, 
was subjected to the abuse of a disgraceful 
mob. Stones and eggs were thrown upon the 
stage, and some of the latter struck Mr. Phil- 
lips. After speaking for over an hour in the 
midst of continual interruption, the uproar be- 
came so great, that on the advice of his friends, 
Mr. Phillips desisted. A rush was then made 
by the rowdies, toward the stage, and a fight 
ensued between some of them anu Mr. Phil- 
lip’s friends. Ir the melee Mr. Phillips dis- 
appeared from the hall. From developments 
since the mob, it appears that the attack on 
Mr. Phillips had the connivance of the authori- 
ties. No police were on the ground, and the 
Mayor refused to detail any to preserve the 
peace, although reports of an intended mob 
were prevalent the day previous. 


Since the above occurrence, the German 
Turner’s Association of Cincinnati, have invi- 
ted Mr. Phillips to lecture again in that city. 
Inquiry concerning Slavery, 

In the House of Representatives on Monday, 
Mr. White of Ind., offered a resolution providing 
for the appointment of a Committee of nine, to 
inquire and report as carly as practicable, wheth- 
er any plan can be proposed and recommended 
for the gradual emancipation of all the slaves 
and the extinction of slavery in Maryland, Dele- 
ware, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missou- 


ri, by the people, or local authorities thereof, and 
whether such an object is expedient and desirable ; 
and that they further inquire and report whether 
the colonization of such emancipated slaves on 
this continent or elsewhere, is necessarily a con- 
comitant of their freedom, and how and what pro- 
vision should be made therefor, and also that 
they inquire how far and in what way the Gov- 
ernment can and ought equitably to facilitate this 
object; and that they further be authorized, if in 
their judgment expedient, to extend their inquir- 
tes as to the other slaveholding States, and re- 
port thereon. The Resolution was passed, 67 to 
38. 

Iron Clad Vessels. 


In his letter to the Senate naval committee, ask- 
ing for thirty millions for iron-clad vessels and 
heavy ordnance, and for plating naval vessels 
already in the service, Secretary Welies pre- 
sents some interesting general views on the sub- 
ject. He says: 

“Steam has become such an indispensable ele- 
ment in naval warfare that vessels propelled by 
sails only are considered useless for war purposes. 
The last sailing vessel built for the navy was the 
Constellation, commenced ir: 1853, and completed 
in August, 1855. Steam vessels-ol-war, unless 
protected from the enemy’s shot and shell, can 
make but feeble resistance to, and must surrender 
when assailed by an iron-clad vessel. The navy, 
as it exists at present, cannot successfully contend 
against a power employing iron-clad vessels, and 
consequently cannot meet the requirements of the 
country. I deem it imperative that we should 
forthwith commence the construction of armored 
vessels on a scale commensurate with the great in- 
terest at stake. 


“The department proposes to construct a few 
vessels of light draught, great speed, and heavy ar- 
mament, for the western waters; also a class for 
harbor defence, and to operate upon the Atlantic 
coast and in the Gulf of Mexico, which shall be as 
far as possible invulnerable, cach armed with 15 
inch guns. And finally it proposes to attempt an 
ocean steamer, possessed of the same sailing and 
armored properties, armed with guns of 20 inches 
caliber. The two latter classes to be used as 
rams. Assuming that an enemy can always con- 
struct guns and vessels similar to our own, and 
that he can also attack us upon the seaboard with 
a supeiior naval force concentrated at the point 
selected to be attacked, and that forts, however 
skillfully constructed, and whatever the caliber of 
the guns mounted thereon, caunot be relied upon to 
sink every iren-clad vessel which attempts to pass 
the line of fire at high speed, it becomes absolute- 
ly essential that we should resort to mechanical 
means to close our ports at the points where the 
forts are constructed. The attention of our peo- 
ple cence invited to such a project will no doubt 
give us a simple plan to do this at will, without 
injury to the harbor or hindrance to commerce.” 


Emancipation in Congress. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed resolu- 
tions, in accordance with the President’s recom- 
mendation, in favor of codperating with any State 
which shall initiate measures of Emancipation. 
Bible Distribution in the Army and Navy. 


The New York Bible Society has published in 
a pamphlet extracts from the thirty-eighth an- 
nual report of the society relative to the military 
distribution of bibles and testaments. During 
the past year from the 19th of April, when the 
first bible was given to the New York Seventh 
regiment, the society bas not willingly suffered a 
single sailor or soldier to leave the city without a 
testament. These books have been distributed 
among 100,000 men, comprising one hundred and 
thirty-nine regiments ; and 85,568 volumes, cost- 
ing $12,042 67, have been given away. In addi- 
tion, distmbutions have been made at the Navy 
Yard and at the forts in this vicinity. —N. Y 
Eve. Post. 

New Military Departments. 

The Secretary of War has issued the following 
order : 

War Department, Washington, April 4, 1862. 
—Ordered—First: That the portion of Virginia 
and Maryland lying between the Mountain De- 
partment and the Biue Ridge. shall constitute a 
military department, to be called the Department 
of the Shenandoah, and be under the command of 
Maj- Gen. Banks. 

Second: That the portion of Virginia, East of 
the Blue Ridge, and West of the Potomac and 
the Fredricksburg and Richmund Railroad, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia, and the country 
between the Potomac and the Pawtuxet, shall 
be amulitary department, to be called the De- 
partinent of the Rappahannock, and be under the 
command of Maj-Gen. McDowell. 

By order of tho President: 
Epwin M. Sranton, Sec’y War. 


Mormons. 

It is reported frum Europe, that a thousand 
Mormons, from the three Northern countries of Eu- 
rope, were just leaving for Utah, by way of Ham- 
burg. The greater part were from Denmark, very 
many of them belonging to the well-to-do peasani{ 
class. 

The Press, 
The New-York World says: 





“Mr. Charles A. Dana has retired from the 
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editorial staff of the Tribune, vacating a post 
which he haa filled with signal ability for many 
years. Difference of opimon between himself 
and the owners of the paper as to its policy, is 
understvod to have been the cause of his with- 
drawal. Mr. Dana is a gentleman of distin- 
guished scholarship, great energy of character, 
and possessed of rare editorial and administra- 
tive ability. His retirement can but be regarded 
as a serious loss to the profession in which he hax 
sv lung held an eminent place.” 

The Springfield Republican says, that Mr. 
Sydney Howard Gay, formerly editor of the Anti- 
Slavery Standard, and \ately a writer on the 
Tribune, succeeds Mr. Dana. 

Suspension of Recruiting. 


The Government has ordered that no more so}- 
diers, either regular or volunteer, he enlisted un- 
til further orders. 





In our notice of Thompson’s Bank Note Re- 
porter, last week, we should have mentioned that 
it is putNished by Thompson Brothers, No. 2 
Wall st., New York. 


nD >. a —- 


The Clergy and the Army. 


Rev. G. Haven, chaplain of the Massachusetts 
8th, makes these sensible remarks about camp 
sermons : 


‘*Formal sermonizing is counted a bore.— 
‘Firstly,’ ‘secondly,’ and so on, they cannot 
away with. The war, among its benefits, will 
not pass by the pulpit. The hundreds cf chap- 
lains will learn much, and communicate of their 
learning to their profession. Pompous discourses 
carefully drawn and quartered, will give way to 
simple, earnest, familiar talks on Christian doc- 
trine and duty. Ministers should sit in their 
chairs like professors or physicians, on a level 
with their audience, and converse with them on 
religious subjects, personal and doctrinal, they 
being expected to respund freely, whether with 
questions or otherwise. Such was the practice 
of Dr. Judson in the market-places of Burmab, 
and is still the custom of many missionaries. 
Such was the usage of the early church, as narra- 
ted in sacred history and embodied in the very 
words that we have metamorphosed to mean sol- 
itary and prolix discourses. ‘Hounly’ and ‘ser- 
mn’ signified practically, as they do etymologi- 
cally, simply ‘talk,’ and even when they assumed 
the forin of exhortation or exegesis it was with- 
out single texts or formal arrangement; and to 
the time of Chrysostom the audience were per- 
mitted to interrupt the speaker with questions 
and propositions, as they now often do a pulitical 
orator. The camp is a grand iconoclast. J: 
grinds to powder many notions on dress, food, 
beds and shelter. It will have no small effect on 
preaching. ‘The religious teacher will find a 
guide in the greatest of the teachers at Athens— 
walking in the academy, and charminz every one 
he met no less by his familiar manners than by 
his pleasantries and penetration, and by th. high- 
er thoughts to which he conversationally Jed them. 
He wil! find his chief model in the Great Teacher 
himself. His ‘sermons’ were conversations, ut- 
tered sitting on the Mounts of Beatitudes and 
Olives, at Jacob’s Well, in the house with Nico- 
demus, or walking by Tiberias, or reclining at the 
table of Pharisee and Publican. The divinest of 
them, as reported by John, was spoken without 
book, or bands, or pulpit, or gesture, but while 
simply leaning on his clbow ina festival. This 
unrestrained talk froma full heart is the true 
model. May the army contribute to its revival, 
and the soldiers cunvert the Chaplains and the 
chaplains convert the clergy! Then may the 
clergy hope to cunvert the world.” 


An Oneida Journal. 








In a recent conversation we noted the follow- 
ing remarks : 

G.—The subject of obedience, is one that carrics 
its consequences through into immortality. True 
obedience is the working of God’s Spirit in us. 
‘“ For it is (rod that worketh in you, to will and 
to do of his own good pleasure.” The distine- 
tion between spiritual and legal obedience is, 
that in the former there is always a delight, 
something that is spontaneous. It is not hard 
like legal obedience. Christ says, ‘Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are keavy laden, and 1 
will give you rest.” That promise shows us 
that it is not necessary to make hard work of 
obedience, If we do make hard work of it, it is 
a sign that we have not the true spirit of obedi- 
ence. There may be suffering in the process of 
learning obedience, but after it is learned, there 
is genuine delight in it. The nearer we are to 
God the easier it is to be obedient. 

E. H. H.—Iam much interested in the sub- 
ject of obedience. In reference to my own obe- 
dience, I find myself watching to find out what 
God wants done—what he wants me to do.— 
There is a great work to be done in educating 
ourselves in obedience. Iam satisfied that we 
shall find our characters and capabilities being 
drawn out, and having free scope just in propor- 
tion as we get into a simple state of obedience to- 
wards God. That is what I want to see our young 





people get hold of, as they are ambitious for 
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greater scope and development. Before there 
can be a great degree of development there must 
be a spirit of obedience towards the spirits above 
us. 

G.—One condition of obedience, and perhaps 
the first condition is, a hearing ear to discern the 
voice of the Spirit. I think that is a department 
that we may well cultivate—quickness of ear to 
hear the word of God. We should seek to walk 
by inspiration—should believe in inspiration, 
and let that govern the whole field of our life, 
from day today. We should count our works 
good, only so faras they are inspired. With 
that theory we may see how necessary it is that 
we should have a hearing ear. We all know that 
there isa condition of spirit in which we are 
quick to receive good impressions, and to yield to 
them. I suppose that in addition toa hearing 
ear, a guod spiritual atmosphere has something 
to do with our hearing the voice of inspira- 
tion. As air is the medium ot sopnd, and 
transmits its vibrations, so we may be partly 
dependent on the spiritual elements which sur- 
round us fora clear transmission of heavenly 
communications. By the confession of Christ, 
we can all do something to make the atmosphere 
pure and sensitive to influences from God. 

A DEFINITION OF FREE LOVE. 

N.—I have in my own mind a pretty clear defi- 
nition of true free love. 1 am willing to use that 
term, and accept it asa statement of our own 
theory, with an accompanying definition. [ get 
my definition from Christ. He says, “ If ye con- 
tinue in my word, then are ye my disciples in- 
deed; and ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free. They answered him, 
We be Abraham's seed, and were never in bon 
dage to any man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be 
made free? Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Whosover commiteth sin is the 
servant of sin.”? In this he denies that there is 
any possibility of freedom in sin, and contends 
that the only way to liberty is through the truth, 
Free love then, if it is true love, will be love that 
has gained its freedom through the truth; and 
not love that pretends to be free in connection 
with sin. 

Free Love is an institution for the benefit, in 
the first place, of Christ, the Primitive Church, 
and those that are one with Christ. Love is free 
at that end of the scale, and not at the other end. 
Love is not free for the devil, nor wicked spirits, 
nor wicked men, and never will be. It is out of 
the question for the world as it is, to set up any 
principle and call it free love. Love in a state of 
selfishness and sin, cannot be free. The condi- 
tions of the Universe are against it. Good and 
evil are in conflict. God’s Spirit is opposed to 
darkness, deception, falsehood, wickedness; and 
where there are conflicting forces there must be 
restriction on one side or the other. Here we 
have God on one side, and the devil and wicked 
spirits on the other, in conflict Both parties can- 
not be free. The party that is the strongest will 
prevail—will certainly dethrone the other. If 
the spirit is free, the flesh will come into bondage ; 
and if the flesh is free, the spirit will come into 
bondage. We believe that God is the strongest. 

True free love then, is love that is free 
toward God, and toward all who dwell with 
God and know the truth. There is no free love 
beyond that sphere, nor can there be. This is 
the theory that we must accept and govern our- 
selves by, if we expect to attain to the liberty of 
love in this Community, us well as in the world. 
If we are seeking liberty, we must seck it in the 
ascending direction. It is only through the prin- 
ciple of ascending fellowship that liberty can have 
any permanent existence amongst us, or in the 
world. 





Individuality. 





We continue our extracts from Mr. Wasson’s 
essay : 

One great task, indeed the great task of good 
breeding is, accordingly, to induce in this element a 
delicacy, a translucency, which, without robbing 
any action or sentiment of the hue it imparts, shall 
still allow the pure human quality perfectly and 
perpetually to shine through. The world has al- 
ways been charmed with fine manners; and why 
should it not? For what are fine manners but this: 
to carry your soul on your lip, in your eye, in the 
palm of your hand, and yet to stand not naked, but 
clothed upon by your individual quality,—visible, 
yet inscrutable,—given to the hearts of others, yet 
contained in your own bosom,—nobly and humanly 
open, yet duly reticent and secured from invasion ? 
Polished manners often disappoint us; good man- 
ners never. The former may be taken on by indigent 
souls: the latter imply a noble and opulent nature. 





And wait you not for death, according to the coun- 
sel of Solon, to be named happy, if you are permit- 
ted fellowship with a man of rich mind, whose indi- 
vidual savor you always finely perceive, and never 
more than finely,—who yields you the perpetual 
sense of community, and never of confusion, with 
your own spirit. The happiness is all the greater, 
if the fellowship be accorded by a mind eminently 
superior to one’s own; for he, while yet more re- 
moved, comes yet nearer, seeming to be that which 
our own soul may become in some future life, and 
so yielding us the sense of our own being more deep- 
ly axd powerfully than it is given by the conscious- 
ness in our own bosom. And going forward to the 
supreme point of this felicity, we may note that the 
worshiper, in the ecstay of his adoration, feels the 
Highest to be also Nearest,— more remote than the 
borders of space and fringes of heaven.—-more inti- 
mate with his own being than the air he breathes 
or the thought he thinks; and of this double sense 
is the rapture of his adoration, and the joy in- 
deed of every angel, born. 

Diviueness appertains te the absolute nature of 
man; piquancy and charm to that which serves and 
modifies this. Infinitude and immortality are of the 
one; the strictest finiteness belongs to the other. In 
the first you can never be too deep and rich; in the 
second never too delicate and measured. Yet you 
will easily find a manin whom the latter so abounds 
as not only to shut him out from others, but to ab- 
sorb all the vital resource generated in his own bo- 
som, leaving to the pure personality nothirg. The 
finite nature fares sumptuously every day ; the oth- 
er isa heavenly Lazarus sitting at the gate. 

Of such individuals there are many classes; and 
the majority of eccentric men constitute one class. 
If a man have very peculiar ways, we readily at- 
tribute to him a certain depth and force, and think 
that the polished citizen wants character in com- 
parison. Probably itis not so. Singularity may 
be as shallow as the shallowest conformity. There 
are numbers of such from whom if you deduct the 
eccentricity, it is like subtracting red from vermi- 
lion or six from half a dozen. They are grimaces of 
humanity,--no more. In particular, I make occa- 
sion to say, that those oddities, whose chief charac- 
teristic it is to slink away from the habitations of 
men, and claim companionship with musk-rats, are, 
despite Mr. Thoreau’s pleasant patronage of them, 
no whit more manly or profound than the average 
citizen, who loves streets and parlors, and does not 
endure estrangement from the Post-Office. Mice 
lurk in holes and corners; could the cat speak, 
she would say that they have a genius vn/y for lurk- 
ing in holes. Bees and ants are, to say the least, 
quite as witty as beetles, proverbially blind; yet 
they build insect cities, and are as invincibly social 
and city-loving as Socrates himself. 

Aside, however, from special eccentricity, there 
are men, like the Earl of Essex, Bacon's svi-disant 
friend, who possess a certain emphatic and imposing 
individuality, which, while commonly assumed to 
indicate character and force is really but the swe- 
cedaneum for these. They are like oysters, with ex- 
treme stress of shell, and only a blind, soft, acepha- 
lous body within. These are commonly great men so 
long as little men will serve; aud are something 
less than little ever after. As an instance of this, 
I should select the late chief magistrate of this na 
tion. His whole ability lay in putting a most im- 
posing countenance upon commonplaces. He made 
a mere air seem solid as rock. Owing to this possi- 
bility of presenting all force on the outside, and so 
creating a false impression of resource, all great 
social emergencies are followed by a speedy break- 
ing down of men to whom was generally attributed 
an able spirit ; while others of less outward mark, 
and for this reason hitherto unnoticed, come for- 
ward, and prove to he indeed the large vessels of 
manhood accorded to that generation. 

Our tendency to assume individual mark as the 
measure of personality is flattered by many of the 
books we read. It is, of course, easier to depict 
character, when it is accompanied by some striking 
individual hue ; and therefore in romances and nov- 
els this is conferred upon all the forcible characters, 
merely to favor the author’s hand: as microscopists 
feed minute creatures with colored food to make 
their circulations visible. It is only the great mas- 
ter who can represent a powerful personality in the 
purest state, that is, with the maximum of charac- 
ter and the minimum of individual distinction; 
while small artists, with a feeble hold upon char- 
acter, habitually resort to extreme quaintnesses 
and singularities of circumstance, in order to con- 
fer upon their weak portaitures some vigor of 
outline. It takes a Giotto to draw readily a nearly 
perfect O; but a nearly perfect triangle any one 
can draw. Shakspeare is able to delineate a Gen- 
tleman,--one, that is, who, while nobly and pro- 
foundly a man, is so delicately individualized, 
that the impression of him, however vigorous and 
commanding, cannot be harsh: Shakspeare is 
equal to this task, but even so very able a paint- 
eras Fielding is not. His Squire Western and 
Parson Adams are exquisite, his Allworthy is va- 
pid; deny him strong pigments of individualism, 
and he is unable to portray strong character Scott, 
among British novelists, is, perhaps, in this respect 





most Shakspearian, though the Colonel Esmond of 
Thackeray is not to be forgotten; but even Scott's 
Dandie Dinmonts, or geutlemen in the rough, spar- 
kle better than his polished diamonds. Yet in this 
respect the Waverley Novels are singularly and ad- 
mirably healthful, comparing to infinite advantage 
with the rank and file of novels, wherein the ‘‘ char- 
acters” are but bundles of quaintnesses, and the 
action is impossible. 

Written history has somewhat of the same infir- 
mity with fictitious literature, though not always 
by the fault of the historian. Far too little ean it 
tell us respecting those of whom we desire to know 
much ; while, on the other hand, it is often ex- 
tremely liberal of information concerning those of 
whom we desire to know nothing. The greatest of 
men approach a pure personality, a pure represen- 
tation of man’s imperishable nature; individual 
peculiarity they far less abound in; and what they 
do possess is held in transparent solution by their 
manhood, as a certain amount of vapor i; always 
held by the air. The higher its temperature, the 
more moisture can the atmosphere thus absorb, ex- 
hibiting it not as cloud, but only as immortal azure 
of sky : and so the greater inteusity there is of the 
pure quality of man, the more of individual pecu- 
liariarity can it master and transform into a simple 
heavenliness of beauty, of which the world finds few 
words to say. Men,in general, have, perhaps, no 
more genius than novelists in general,--though it 
seems a hard speech to make,--and while profound- 
ly impressed by any manifestation of the pure gen- 
ius of man, can observe and relate only peculiarities 
and exceptional traits. Incongruities are noted; 
congruities are only felt. If a two-headed calf be 
born, the newspapers hasten to tell of it; but brave 
boys and beautiful girls by thousands grow to full- 
ness of stature without mention. We know so little 
of Homer and Shakspeare partly because they were 
Homer and Shakspeare. Smaller men might afford 
more plentiful materials for biography, because 
their action and character would be more clouded 
with individualism, The biography of a supreme 
poet is the history of his kind. He transmits him- 
self by pure vital impression. His remembrance is 
committed, not to any separable faculty, but to a 
memory identical with the total being of men. If 
you would learn his story, listen to the sprites that 
ride on crimson steeds along the arterial highways, 
singing of man’s destiny as they go. 





The Colored Population of 
Washington. 


A correspondent of the Erening Post gives the 
following account of the colored population of the 
District of Columbia: 

The total number of colored persons in the 
District of Columbia is now fourteen thousand 
three hundred and sixteen. They are divided 
as follows: 


Slaves in Washington City ...... 1,744 
Slaves in Washiugton county .... 834 
Slaves in Georgetown, ....... 577 
Free people of color,......... 11,181 

ae a ee 14,316 


The free blacks of the District are distribu- 
ted through the city of Washington proper, a 
district called the islan! ‘being that part op 
the point of land running down between the 
Potomac and Anacostia rivers) the Navy Yard 
vicinity, Capitol Hill, Meridian Hill and 
Georgetown. The most dense portions of the 
permanent residents are on the island. Here 
many of them occupy smal] wooden tenements. 
us they do in other places in the District, with 
garden patches attached. Here they keep 
their horses and hacks, used for hire, having 
small barns or stables attached to their prem- 
ises. These properties are their own, gener- 
ally, the products of hard earnings, obtained 
in small sums, by public and private service. 
Nearly all of them have families, with the 
strongest natural attachments binding them to 
the soil and each other. 

Probably about one half the slaves now in 
the District are brought in by non-residents, 
and are retained for limited periods and for 
temporary purposes. 

A large proportion of the slaves here are 
females. Te reason of this is obvious. They 
are the most profitable. They allow of an in- 
crease of numbers, and, consequently, in value, 
as the condition of the child always follows that 
of the mother. There is less danger, on this 
account, also, of their attempting to escape.— 
The sacred tie of consanguinity is thus used to 
fasten the slave. 

The amount of property, real and personal 
estate, distributed among this population, is 
shown by the official records to be at least 
five hundred thousand dollars. It is believed 
by persons well acquainted with the facts to be 
one hundred thousand more. There is one 
colored man in the District worth, in real es- 
tate and personal property, seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. This amount has all been earned 
in an honorable business, which this man has 
pursued for years under many difficulties of 





unjust laws. He has frequently lent his mon- 
ey to whice men; has had mortgages on the 
houses of three public men here, two of whom 
have beeu, aud one of whom now is, a senator 
in Congress. One of the ex-senators and debt- 
ors is no less a person than the ex-honorable 
John ©. Breckinridge. The traitors Floyd 
and Wigfall are of the number who borrowed 
money from th:s black capitalist. It is gen- 
erally understood that he does not value his 
claims against these distinguished secessionists 
ata very high figure. 

A clergyman in the District of Columbia, 
who has always been most vehement in advo- 
cating the enslavement of men, had occasion a 
few months ago to remove further South.— 
Just previous to his departure he magnani- 
mously borrowed two hundred dollars of a 
black man, for traveling expenses; but, un- 
fortunately for the generous lender, the bor- 
rower has never been heard of since! So 
much for ** chivalry.” 

It has been ascertained from the records that 
in addition to the taxes they pay on thcir real 
estate and person .] property, the colored peo- 
ple pay ter cents on every hundred dollars 
worth of property for school purposes, or to 
be applied to the Common School tund, for 
the education of white children exclusively ; 
80 that the negroes of the District of Columbia 
are taxed to pay for the education of the whites. 
The amount annually paid by them for this 
purpose is not far from six hundred dollars. 

The child-en of the blacks are forbidden by 
law to be educated in the very schools they are 
thus taxed to support! They are obliged to 
support their own schools, 

A magazine and weekly paper are circulated 
among the blacks in this District. The month- 
ly is printed at Baltimore, called the Reposi- 
tory. It is devoted to religion, literature, sei- 
euce and art. It is owned and conducted en- 
tirely by black men. The number for Febru- 
ary contains sixteen articles, all original. 

They have a large and handsome weekly 
paper, also, published in Pbiladelphia—the 
Christian Recorder. A colored man is the 
editor, and acts also as the General Book 
Steward for the church that owns the concern. 
There are several correspon: ing editors. 

They are docile and have—even the free 
blacks—a curious willingness to listen to ad- 
vice. They resort to it, among those they 
believe to be tneir friends, habitually and con- 
stantly. Touching instances of this kind are 
frequently occurring. 

They are willing to labor. This is abund- 
autly proved by what they have done and are 
doing. In every case where they are fairly 
compensated they acquire property. 

Within my knowledge a colored servant man 
of the late Daniel Webster, who was paid rea- 
sonable wages, supported his family respecta- 
bly. purchased a lot of land on the island and 
erected a neat and convenient house out of his 
savings. 

The expenditures of many large establish- 
ments are managed entirely and with complete 
suecess by black men. 

Though they pay to support the schools for 
white children, and though they live teo far 
apart for advantageous combinations, yet the 
blacks of the District maintain schools for 
their children. These are generally kept in 
the basements of their churehes, which are not 
as well fitted for such purposes as they should 
be. Some of them are damp and injurious to 
health. Notwithstanding these and many 
other disadvantages, they exhibit a decided 
love for education, and acquire the rudiments 
with marked success. In numerals and geog- 
raphy they soon beeome experts. In reeita- 
tions, especially of pathetic or descriptive 
poems, they are excellent. 

They have a great number of voluntary as- 
sociations, and some of their benevolent and 
literary societies are of the most creditable 
character. Considerable sums of moncy are 
constantly raised in this way. Literary tastes 
are fostered. Cemeteries, public grounds and 
edifices, schools, libraries, clothing and tood 
for the poor are thus procured, and objects 
connected with the Christian church and its 
ministry are permanently established. There 
are at least thirty associations of this kind in 
constant operation among the people of color 
in the District of Columbia. 

The number of their churches, in all, is 
twelve. ‘Che average attendance at each ser- 
vice, is about three hundred. The congrega- 


tions vary considerably at different seasons of 


the year. Those who come with their employ- 
ers to the District go away with them. 
Pek ase res eieaane 
—I like to take it very seriously with music, 
and [ holdit inadmissible to compose anything, 
unloss I feel it through and through. It is as if I 
told a lie, for the notes have justas definite a 
meaning as the words—perhaps even more defi- 
nite.— Mendelssohn. 
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